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Britain to settle in full on the terms arranged by
Mr. Baldwin as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1923.
In fact the course taken was for Great Britain to
make what were called "token" payments. Two
such payments were made in silver, one in June and
one in December of 1933. In May of the following
year however the United States offered what was
practically an alternative of payment in full or the
stigma of default. Faced with this, the British
Government decided to make no more token pay-
ments, but to defer all payment till it was possible to
discuss inter-governmental War Debts with some
reasonable prospect of agreement.

This issue of the American Debt discussions can
hardly be ranked as better than a pis alter. In the
United States the view is widely, and not unreason-
ably, held that Great Britain defaulted on her War
Debts. In fact however, it is difficult to see what
alternative course could have been taken. To Mr.
Chamberlain as a representative of orthodox finance
and as a man of punctilious scruples in his own busi-
ness dealings, the notion of default was necessarily
repugnant. Since the ideal of total cancellation did
not appear to be practicable, he would have wished to
be the instrument of discharging the British obliga-
tion to the United States in fall. This unfortunately
was impossible; and certain aspects of the matter
appeared to him to entitle Great Britain to considera-
tion at the hands of the United States. Chief among
these was the fact that, although the British share
of the total indebtedness to the United States was
only 40 per cent, 80 per cent of what had actually
been paid up to November 1932 was contributed by
Great Britain. Further the American Tariff had
adversely affected Anglo-American trade, and the
burden of indebtedness was increased by the deprecia-
tion of sterling in terms of gold.